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IN the Magazine of Art for March appears an article entitled, 
" Artistic Homes," by Reginald Blomfield. The article ex- 
hibits a capacity on the part of the writer for understand- 
ing just what the modern interior ought to be, but a very im- 
perfect ability to illustrate the principles he enunciates. He is 
a good draftsman, but the illustrations presented to the reader 
are very far from portraying what the modern interior ought to 
be; for it must be remembered that the one man in ten thou- 
sand who can afford palatial surroundings does not constitute 
the community whose purchases of furnishings are the true test 
of the artistic development of the age. 



MR. BLOMFIELD starts out by quoting the remark of Paul 
Bourget, that "The age has outlived its own capacity for 
creation." Dilettanteism and the collector's mania are the 
indicators of artistic bankruptcy. We live in museums and not 
in homes. The modern drawing-room is a mass of heterogenous 
articles imported from all lands, instead of being an organic de- 
sign exhibiting the form and pressure of the age we live in. 
Over a chair lies a stole that once figured in solemn service; on 
the divan is a piece of needlework from the further East ; on 
the walls are pictures by masters the most diverse ; on the table 
and in cabinets is bric-a-brac of every age, lacquer work from 
Teddo, bronzes of the Renaissance, jewelry of the XVIII. cen- 
tury. It is the fashion of the present age to support a false 
standard of excellence by preferring rarity and costliness to 
beauty, and we find men whose ideas of taste are dominated by 
the nod of the auctioneer, paying $18,000 for a vase which is in- 
trinsically worth precisely $18. 



THIS is the preamble of the article above referred to, and so 
far so good. Mr. Blonifield's opinions in other directions 
are equally worthy of respect. If we wish to mark off a 
recess from a room, he condemns the present practice of em- 
ploying preposterous festoons of drapery or flimsy screens, and 
recommends a good arch thrown across the opening or the 
formation of the bay with lentil columns, as was done ix; the 
XVIII century. In other directions, however, he is delight- 
fully contradictory. The design of the hall mantel in Mr. 
Vivian's house, designed by Mr. Norman Shaw, the archi- 
tect, is a dreary, massive arrangement of white marble, 
that gives one the impression of a fire-place in a railway 
waiting-room, so bare and gaunt is the aspect- Mr. Blomfield 
recommends the design for its grandiose proportions, as well as 
for the material employed, but in another part of his article he 
contradicts himself by saying : "There is not much homeliness 
in marble walls." "They are cold," he says, "and it does not 
follow that because they look well in a modern place in .Genoa 
that they will look equally well fti a modern London house." 



THE design entitled, "52a Berkeley Square," exhibits an 
XVIII century interior, with light, highly polished, gim- 
crack looking furnishings, known as the Sheraton style. 
Our writer evidently considers this room a masterpiece, yet, in 
another part of the article he says: "A few years ago there 
was a sudden rage for Chippendale and Sheraton furniture, but 
as soon as the people at large had taken up this fancy, the 
people who found it out thought they must have something 
else, and the rage was for the Louis Seize— that is, in just the 
opposite direction, as far as style is concerned. Only one con- 
clusion from this is possible, and that is that these people and 
those who follow them are quite indifferent to any art in the 
matter, and are ready to follow the bidding of the dealers in 
old furniture and bric-a-brac. No lasting improvement in arch- 
itecture or art is possible so long as these subjects continue to 
be a matter of fashion— so long as the designer is told to copy 
an empty shell, and is not allowed to think out an idea with a 
life and embodiment of its own." 



THIS, one would say, knocks to pieces all the beauty and 
utility of the illustration "52a Berkeley Square." While 
such remarks as these are entirely proper, and are at the 
root of all progress in design, yet, presented as they are in so 
very unqualified a manner, shows on the part of the author an 
utter lack of knowledge of the conditions of the furniture trade. 
We all know that the public at large knows nothing about art, 
and, that being so, the only way to lead the public is to get up 
a fashion for this or that style of design, and by making the 
fashion the prevailing craze, the people run after each other 
like sheep to get hold of what everybody else is buying. This is 
the only basis upon which manufacturers of furniture can pos- 
sibly work, and they will have to continue working on such a 
basis until, say five thousand years hence when, let us hope, all 
the people will be equally well educated as to what beauty 
really is. Every one cannot afford to make an exhaustive study 
of decorative arty nor can they afford even to pay for the serv- 
ices of a decorator who has mastered the principles of the sub- 
ject. The vast majority of men- are obliged to purchase the 
ready-made furnishings that are put upon the market. We be- 
lieve the manufacturers honestly desire to make these as beau- 
tiful as the price will admit, but for such unhappy purchasers 
Mr. Blomfield has only the following remark : "Within the last 
few years there has arisen a flourishing enterprise in cheap 
mantelpieces. The greater part of them are exceedingly bad, in 
spite of the fact that they are boldly labeled ' art mantelpieces.' 
But good or bad, it could make no difference ; they are designed 
into space, as it were ; that is to say, by the nature of the case 
they are designed without any regard to the particular place 
they have to fill, and the consequence is that no matter where 
they are put they always look unhappy." 



WHAT does Mr. Blomfield recommend in lieu of the art 
mantelpieces he condemns ? In direct violation of his 
remark, that marble is a very expensive and horribly 
cold material, he states as follows : 

" The old builder's mantelpiece of sixty years ago— a plain, 
white marble slab, with no ornament at all— is very much bet- 
ter, and it is probably in accord with the room, and, with the 
good brass fender in front of it, it is quite tolerable to look at, 
but these cheap fruits of the art furnisher are irredeemable." 

We hope in an early number of The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher to give a number of designs of the cheap mantelpieces 
condemned by our author, which will prove to our readers that 
their merit from an artistic standpoint is infinitely superior to the 
marble slabs that the writer at once recommends and condemns. 



ON the subject of staircases our author gives an extraordin- 
ary reason for making the balustrades of sturdy propor- 
tions. He says : "The handrail should be wide enough 
for the children to slide down comfortably upon them," with a 
total disregard of the possibility of the children breaking their 
necks in the attempt. He believes for wall coverings in the 
genuine old stamped leather, but states that "the stamped 
leather paper of modern commerce is a' very poor affair, and has 
no resemblance to the leather it professes to be." We beg to 
state that there are very beautiful modern leather papers, and 
they do not pretend to be leather at all. They only aim at re- 
producing the effects of leather paper, and this they do very 



successfully. While he condemns the juxtaposition of unrelated 
bric-a-brac in our modern interiors, and the exhibition of arti- 
cles that are prized on account of their rarity rather than their 
beauty, he again contradicts himself by recommending a land- 
ing on the upper floor, to be furnished with "an odd bookshelf, 
a china bowl of pot-pourri, and pictures more valued for their 
associations than their painting, and where the Indirfn god in 
the corner can smile benignly on the quaint fancy of the East 
japanned on the old Dutch clock." 



THE only illustration in the article worth anything is that 
portraying the ante-room in Mr. Alma Tadema's house. 
The style is Greek rather than English, and yet the 
Greek feeling is beautifully modernized, forming a truly artistic 
ensemble. The illustration of a coil case in marble and wrought 
iromin Mr. Reilly's house is also a fine modernization of the 
Greek design; but the chimney piece in Plete, Devonshire, is a 
pretentious simi-circular balcony in stone, supported on stone 
columns, which must interfere sadly with the occupation of the 



ON the question of the nude in art, a lady of Puritanical 
proclivities once wrote us stating that the exhibition of 
representations of the undraped human form, either as 
pictures or statues, was positively indecent, and that all such 
exhibitions should be suppressed. 

"I never was more shocked in my life," she went onto state, 
" than when I entered the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington 
and there saw the nude statue of " The Greek Slave," by Hiram 
Powers, and, beautiful as the statue is, I think it ought not to 
be exhibited in public, as such works are calculated to demoral- 
ize the community in general." 

Our lady correspondent did not inform us whether the other 
spectators of the statue were shocked or not, and we infer that 
all the shocking that occurred on the occasion of her visit was 
limited to herself. The question of nudity vs. clothes is purely 
a question of climate and costume, and unless a work of art has 
been deliberately produced for an immoral purpose, the question 
of morality does not concern it in the least. In the temperate 
zone fashion and the necessity for clothes have so muffled the 
human form that even the appearance of ladies in full dress in 
a ball-room is sufficient to shock the sensibilities of oyer-modest 
people, who, supposing the question to be one of morals, loudly 
advertise themselves as defenders of morality on a question 
clearly outside of the moral code. The same individuals who are 
shocked at nudity in a northern climate feel no qualms about it 
in Zululand or the South Sea Islands, where nudity is taken as a 
matter of course. In all lands where people expose their figures 
more or less with perfect freedom there is no suggestiveness of 
evil in such exposure, and we find in the temperate zone that it 
is only custom and costume that, make nature shocking to the 
eyes of those who pretend to be shocked therewith. A little 
familiarity with nature is needed to restore love and admiration 
for it, for the human figure in its youth and perfection is far more 
beautiful than anything achieved by its conventional wrappings. 

In France pictures are exhibited without attracting any par- 
ticular attention, which, if exhibited on Broadway, would be re- - 
garded as a scandal on the community; The French artists are 
aware, in painting, any picture where the human figure is intro- 
duced that grace of line and harmony of proportion can Only be 
obtained by a study of the nude. Greek sculpture is deemed the 
finest in the world, the chief reason of its eminence being that 
the naked figure was familiar to her sculptors, who saw it daily 
in its most magnificent development. 

The American who visits the French Salon is apt at first 
sight to feel shocked at what he terms the wantonness in many 
of the paintings, but in a day or two such feeling rapidly sub- 
sides, and he begins to understand that his first opinion on see- 
ing the pictures was a false one, being derived wholly from the 
fact that, not being accustomed to see the undraped figure, the 
removal of its garments presented to him first of all the animal 
side of the figure. In a few days, however, he grows insensible 
to the supposed animality of the picture, and begins to under- 
stand the true beauty of it. He sees a charm of pose, a delicacy 
of contour, luminous color and balance of light and shade. He 
learns the story of the work and in time comes to observe and 
respect its intellectual and artistic qualities and to discover 
genius and refinement where he saw at first only clever immorality. 
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